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WHAT IS THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT? 


“Though small, it cannot be denied that God has used the Sacramental and 
Liturgical Apostolate of our Church as a blessing to the entire Church at large. 
It is not a faction or a party, but a leaven working and praying from within for 
a greater appreciation of the incontestable Catholicity of our Communion as set 
forth in the Lutheran Symbolical Writings, and for a more faithful use of the 
full Means of Grace according to our Confessional standards. Therefore it is a 
spiritual movement for the sanctification of our people on the individual and 
parochial level. Whatever part we as individuals and as parishes can share in it 
is nothing less than another opportunity which God Himself is giving us for the 
salvation and sanctification of souls.” 


So writes one of our pastors in a recent letter. And he is right! A number 
of erroneous ideas about the Liturgical Revival are current in the Church these 
days. One is that it is concerned only with “outward form”, with “dead external- 
ism”, and the like. Actually it is a spiritual movement for the salvation and 
sanctification of souls through the Means of Grace. There is probably only one 
other movement which is comparable in scope within the history of our Church— 
namely, Pietism. And while the Liturgical Revival is a justified reaction against 
the shallowness and excesses of some aspects of Pietism, it does share the same 
genuine concern about the spiritual life of Christians which the founders of the 
Pietistic movement evidenced. 


Another false impression which some have gained about the Liturgical 
Movement is that it finds its standards in another Communion, that it “apes” this 
or that non-Lutheran church body. The writer can only draw upon his own 
experience and that of those with whom he is acquainted in emphatically denying 
this. He supports the Liturgical and Sacramental Revival because he has read, 
studied, and firmly believes the Confessions of the Church. One need go no 
farther than the Book of Concord and the Holy Scriptures to justify the position 
that UNA SANCTA has upheld. 


Brethren, let’s be careful in assigning motives to those with whom we 
disagree! Disagreement is not wrong; lack of charity is! We are dealing with 
fellow members of the Body of Christ, and although the issues between us may 
vitally affect the functioning of that Body, the commandment of love still remains. 
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THE COVER motif is derived from the imagery of the seventh chapter of the Revelation 
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Credo Ecclesiam— 
of the Church Today 


Translated by Fred H. Lindemann 


For thirty years the evangelical 
churches have been engaged in a 
movement toward a renewal of life in 
worship, teaching, and organization. 
No doubt, many areas of spiritual life 
and knowledge, lost and abandoned in 
the days of secularization, have been 
regained. By listening to the holy 
Scriptures we have begun to free our- 
selves from idealistic and individual- 
istic misunderstandings and to see 
again, behind many misrepresenta- 
tions, the true image of the Biblical 
message. The doctrines of the Holy 
Trinity and the Last Things have come 
to light again. Many recognize again 
the central significance of worship and 
the ministry to souls. 

At the same time, however, grave 
faults and dangers appear. The re- 
gained perceptions have not pene- 
trated deep enough nor to the neces- 
sary extent. What has been handed 
down from the past is regarded as the 
safest foundation, be it yet so inade- 
quate. No conclusions or consequences 
are drawn from fundamental and chal- 
lenging realizations. A profound self- 
decomposition goes hand in hand with 
a restoration of liberalism. 

While men’s concern is in the unity 
of the Church, this Church consumes 
her energies in the conflict between 
confessional churches and uniom 
Thinking in terms of theological and 
ecclesiastical-political parties, which at 
the outset puts every person and every 
thought in a definite category, is be- 
coming more and more general and 
reveals dangerous traits of collectivism 
and fanatical sectarianism. The con- 
flict of the Church has left behind it 
gtave spiritual weaknesses whose exis- 
tence is not being admitted and for 
whose conquest the strength is lacking. 
It has indeed helped to free the 


Church from the State and brought 
us to the realization that an indepen- 
dent lawful organization is vital to the 
Church, but it has not left sufficient 
time for deliberation; the knowledge 
gained by the conflict and the solu- 
tions applied in the emergency are not 
an adequate basis for a permanent 
order. A resolute new ordering of the 
Church, an effectual reformatio, still 
lies in the future. 

That the problems which presented 
themselves after 1945 were not con- 
sidered great enough and that the 
equally great possibilities were in large 
measure neglected, becomes constantly 
clearer. The responsibility for this can 
by no means be put on the constituted 
Church alone as the preferred whip- 
pingboy. The lack of spiritual com- 
munion and actual discipline (not 
withstanding much talk of it!) threa- 
tened to make the Church untrust- 
worthy. More important than any 
criticism is the distressing realization 
that the needs and the homelessness of 
uncounted blameless people have their 
source here. To regard this too serious- 
ly is impossible. 

It will not do for us to console our- 
selves on this point, not even by point- 
ing to the manifold innovations of the 
times. For these do not hit what is 
decisive. Shaken by the collapse and 
the distress of our times, approached 
through camp services and relief work, 
through academies and “Kirchentag,” 
men do not find the Church to be the 
place for communal spiritual life. 


1Originally published as Credo Ecclesiam 
—Von der Kirche heute, by the Evangel- 
ische Michaelisbruderschaft, Hamburg, Ger- 
many. Cassel:Johannes Staude Verlag, 
1955. This translation is published by per- 
mission of the presiding officer of the 
— the Rev. Erwin 

idt. 








These experiences cause them to feel 
all the more painfully that wherever 
we look for and need the Church, we 
are disappointed—in the ministry to 
the soul, in spiritual communion and 
leadership. The mere existence of sav- 
ing but seriously threatened islands is 
no substitute for the correct situation 
of the Church. Intensified industrious- 
ness and activity toward the outside 
cannot permanently devolve into in- 
sensitivity to inner insecurity, to the 
lack of obligating knowledge, and to 
the feebleness of spiritual activity. The 
conversions to the Roman Church as 
well as the attractive power of anthro- 
posophy and of sectarian communions 
should be seriously regarded as signs 
of danger. 


Instead, the deformation of the 
Church, the destruction of her form, 
is commended as the real purpose of 
the reformation; solutions arrived at 
in emergencies are justified as Pro- 
testant principle. The movement 
toward renewal has not produced the 
fruit prayed and hoped for by so many. 
Therefore it is not sufficient to in- 
crease the number of parishes and 
institutions and to bemoan the inade- 
quacy of human endeavor, while all 
else is left as of old. 


The reformatio of the Church pre- 
supposes the painful recognition of 
how serious our neglect, how danger- 
ous our mistakes have been. It cannot 
consist simply in the continuation of 
what has been customary, comfortable, 
inoffensive for pastors and congrega- 
tions, theologians and laymen, and 
would be a pleasant self-confirmation 
in all they have always thought, at- 
tempted and demanded. Before the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century 
the complaints regarding the inner and 
outward condition of the Church were 
the order of the day at every church 
assembly and every diet. In spite of 
considerable efforts, almost nothing 
came of this. The Church renewed 
herself only when the need of a trou- 
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bled conscience produced a binding 
confession. 


We today also are not to raise 
charges and make fruitless complaints 
but to witness anew that the confes- 
sion regarding the Church is binding 
upon us: 


Credo unam sanctam catholicam et 
apostolicam ecclesiam, sanctorum 
communionem. 


I believe (in) a holy, catholic, apos- 
tolic Church, the communion in the 


holy. 


If understood correctly, these words 
express all that belongs to the reforma- 
tio of the Church. 


The regulations of the reformed 
churches in the sixteenth century are 
regularly arranged in three parts: they 
determine bindingly 

what is to be taught and preached 
in the congregations, 

how public worship is to be con- 
ducted, 

how the congregations are to be 
organized as to their offices, their 
charitable endeavors and the entire 
Christian life. 


In the life of the Church there is 
an indissoluble oneness of teaching 
(martyria), worshipping activity 
(leiturgia), community service (dia- 
konia). This oneness has long since 
been lost and replaced by a onesided 
fitness for teaching, a charitable activi- 
ty separated from worship, and the 
spiritually private existence of the in- 
dividual believer. It must be achieved 
again in every department of spiritual 
life and activity. 

Therefore three questions present 
themselves at every point of the Creed 
which we shall endeavor to answer to 
the best of our ability: 

1. What convictions must we con- 
fess especially today as of binding 
force? From what errors must we 
divorce ourselves? 


2. What significance have these 
convictions for the form of _ the 
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Church, for her worship, and for her 
proper organization? 

3. What human attitudes corres- 
pond to these convictions and make 
them binding and worthy of belief 
in the full sense of the terms? 

What we attempt to say in the fol- 
lowing is primarily a word to which 
we know ourselves bound, a word that 
is to be considered not so much as a 
program and a demand but rather as 
a word of repentance and obligations, 
yet at the same time a word that calls 
upon everybody in the Church for 
agreement and support. 

From the experience gained during 
a quarter-century in the conflict for 
the Church we have endeavored to 
consider and present things in their 
connection. In our presentation we 
have included the voices also of such 
theologians as until now have stood 
aloof from or failed to identify them- 
selves with our efforts. The truth im- 
poses obligations and makes free. All 
the more painful is the realization 
that undenied and undeniable theo- 
logical facts are not penetrating the 
life of the Church because of hardened 
and fanatical traditions. We address 
our words to all who by virtue of the 
universal priesthood share responsibil- 
ity for the Church. Voices expressing 
concern for the Church are not lack- 
ing and what is said here may be 
nothing new to many. Our purpose is 
to confirm these voices, to help clarify 
the remonstrances, to rally the men 
who are ready. 


I. CREDO 

1. To believe (solemnly vow) means 
to be ready to permit something to be 
done to us which God desires to do 
to us and which we therefore owe 
Him. 

In this sense the Virgin Mary is 
the archetype of the believing Church 
when she says: “Behold, I am the 
handmaid of the Lord—tlet it be to me 
according to your word.” The attitude 
of faith the Holy Scriptures express 


in the pictures of seed, begetting and 
conception: Faith is the readiness to 
conceive. 


The German word “opfern” is not 
derived from “offerre” (to offer), but 
from operari. Therefore the attitude 
of the offerer is identical with that of 
the believer. In the medial sense of 
operari “to offer” means “to permit 
yourself to be awakened by God to 
right work.” 


The opposite of “righteousness by 
works” must therefore not mislead us 
to regard as genuine a faith that does 
not prove its reality in works as its 
fruit. Because the Holy Spirit, as the 
Lord who makes alive, awakens a man 
to perform a work, we cannot speak 
of faith apart from the new life and 
human vindication. Justification and 
sanctification are to be understood as 
two aspects of one and the same pro- 
cess. Faith wastes away and becomes 
unreal when it means only the juridi- 
cal or “existential” imputation of 
righteousness. 

“Faith is indeed a living, busy, 

active, mighty thing, so that it is 

impossible for it not to produce 
good continually. It does not ask 
whether good works are to be 
done, but before the question 
arises, it has done them and is 
always at doing them. Whoever 
does not do such work is a faith- 
less man, gropes and looks about 
for faith and good works, yet 
does not know what faith and 
good works are and babbles and 
chatters many words nevertheless 
about faith and good works.” 

(Martin Luther, Introduction to 

the Letter to the Romans in the 

Septemberbible 1522.) 

In evangelical theology today one 
may attack or depreciate with im- 
punity the unity of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Holy Trinity, the Sacraments 
and much else and yet always insist 
that one’s teaching is correct because 
“justification alone by faith” is being 
maintained. Then justification under- 
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stood in this sense becomes the sole 
and exclusive article of faith. In the 
article of the Church the narrowing 
of the concept of faith shows itself 
in unusual degree. 

2. Faith is the Church's confession 
in divine service, not a system of 
dogma. In faithful confession and con- 
fessing faith man responds to God's 
revelation addressed to him. Confes- 
sion and faith are therefore a testi- 
mony that agrees with God’s Word, 
acknowledging its claims (homologia). 
We have abandoned the principle of 
ancient Church that only what can be 
incorporated in the prayer can pass 
over into the teaching of the Church: 
lex orandi—lex credendi. 


All declarations of faith demand to 
be made in prayer and only in view of 
this prayerful performance are they 
truly declarations of faith. “Liturgy is 
dogma prayed” and “dogma is liturgy 
thought.” 

The proclamation cannot truly live 
without worshipful praise nor have 
full power. The same is true of theo- 
logical teaching. Therefore Werner 
Elert can establish for the time of the 
ancient Church: “That which was fit 
for dogma was only that which was 
fit for liturgy;” that is, what could be 
included in the eucharistic address. 

The Holy Scriptures do not speak 
of the “pure” doctrine but of the 
“sound” doctrine, which always bears 
witness to the entire Triunity and, by 
its connection with the whole life of 
the Church, with her worship and 
service of love, preserves her health 
and wholesomeness. A true doctrine 
in the Church can come only from the 
altar and lead to the altar. That it 
temain true doctrine cannot be guar- 
anteed by formal adoption or even by 
adaptation to whatever is desired by 
officialdom or in accord with a direc- 
tional trend. Moreover, the teachers 
of the Holy Scriptures must live in 
constant communion of prayer and the 
Sacrament. Otherwise their teaching 
becomes irresponsible and rationalis- 
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tic, also in the form of orthodox 
scholasticism. 


Rightly Karl Barl says: 

“As a sign of this regulation and 
preservation of life through the 
Word in the mediation of the pro- 
phetic and apostolic word we are 
bound to Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. For this life, the life of 
God’s children, may not be separ- 
ated from this regulation of life, 
this preservation of life. It is this 
life only because and in so far as 
it is life by the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But it is this only in 
that it is constituted in regard to 
regulation and preservation as it is 
directed through the Sacrament. For 
this reason and in this sense it must 
be said in all earnestness that the 
Sacrament is an _ indispensable 
“means of grace.” (One need only 
to emphasize the word “grace” to 
understand this conception of the 
term correctly!) And the complaints 
of ‘Roman sacramentalism’ will not 
keep one from stating: from her 
objective side the Church is sacra- 
mental, that is, she is to be con- 
ceived according to the analogy of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Or: 
the area for the subjectiwe reality 
of the revelation is the sacramental 
area, This has nothing to do with 
the Roman opus operatum or even 
with heathen ‘magic.’ Sacramental 
area is to say: the area in which 
man is to consider himself on the 
way from Baptism already adminis- 
tered to the Lord’s Supper to be 
administered to him, the area in 
which he begins with faith to come 
to faith: ek pisteos eis pistin (Ro- 
mans 1:17). In this way man will 
surely understand himself correctly 
as the recepient of the revelation. 
And in this area theology too is to 
look for its beginning and purpose, 
and its method must be directed 
according to the law of revelation.” 


(Kirchliche Dogmatic, 1,2, p. 253.) 
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The teaching office of the Church 
cannot be administered by professors 
who cling to an obsolete autonomous 
conception of scholarship as to an 
article of faith, who demand to ad- 
minister a part of church government 
without publicly bearing the respon- 
sibility of this government. 

While we consider the Roman 
Church’s doctrine of the infallibility 
of the papacy an arrogant error, we 
have absolved ourselves from the ob- 
ligation (and the hazard!) of a bind- 
ing teaching office. In 1530 as well as 
1934 the Church bindingly bore testi- 
mony to the Gospel against false doc- 
trines, as the time demanded. To wit- 
ness to the truth and to state clearly 
where ungodly pretensions of this 
world are to be denied, is part of her 
commission. In so far as she is a con- 
fessing Church, she must also be a 
bindingly teaching Church. 

The question who in the Evangelical 
Church shall and can make the not 
infallible, yet trustworthy and authora- 
tative, doctrinal decision dare no long- 
er remain in suspense in favor of a 
liberal irresponsibility. The opinion 
that the individual congregation or 
synod is competent to give decisions 
as to doctrine proves to be an error 
destructive to the Church when con- 
gtegation or synod does not perform 
this function in correlation with the 
office and entire Church. 

3. Faith requires a working into 
Christianity by practice. Faith is 
neither a condition nor a possession; 
it is a bond by which a man’s life is 
joined to Christ and he becomes a 
member of His body, the Church. 
Neither the idea that faith is a fixed 
decision nor that it is an established 
condition or Aabitus suffices here. 

The submission of faith demands 
an ever new battle against the natural 
man. Therefore it includes the readi- 
ness to permit ministration to one’s 
own soul and likewise to help another 
in the care of his soul. Here lies the 
spiritual meaning of the sentence: “in 


ecclesia esse est episcopum habere”— 
to be in the Church means to have a 
shepherd (watchman), “who looks 
down upon us.” “For you were stray- 
ing like sheep, but have now returned 
to the Shepherd and Guardian of your 
souls” (I Peter 2:25). 

Therefore what Luther and the 
Reformers said of Confession as an 
offer of help must be seriously con- 
sidered and realized. Yet, because no 
One can pass on to others what he has 
not received himself, an essential pre- 
supposition for effective service in the 
care of souls is the personal experience 
of Confession. The frequently la- 
mented failure of soulcare in our 
Church has its root in the lack of 
soulcare in the life of the pastors. 

Christian instruction of every kind 
dare not exhaust itself in transmitting 
thoughts, facts, and ideas, but is to be 
given with the proclamation of God’s 
Word as integration into the Christian 
life. This includes also spiritual and 
liturgical training, the school of prayer, 
and meditation as guidance to right 
hearing. Luther’s Small Catechism, 
also, almost unknown today in its 
original form, is a guide to believe 
with the Church, to pray, and to teach; 
its intention is falsified if it is used 
only as a manual for teaching. 


II. ECCLESIAM 


1. Vocation of the Church is the 
stewardship of God’s mysteries. 

The sentence “credo ecclesiam” is 
not to be whimsically eliminated from 
the structure of the Christian Creed. 
That the word “in” is missing before 
ecclesiam shows that although the 
Church is given with the faith in the 
Triune God, she cannot be in the same 
sense the object of devotion and 
veneration as God Himself is. 

“Sciendum est quod Ecclesiam cre- 
dere, non tamen in Ecclesiam credere 
debeamus, quia Ecclesia non est Deus, 
sed domus Dei est” (Pseudoaugus- 
tinischer Sermon, Ernst Wolf, Peregri- 
natio §.281, Anm.11). 








a) The question whether the estab- 
lishment of a Church was within the 
scope of Jesus’ vision is always based 
on a false conception of the Church. 
For this question means that a 
purposeful organization is imagined 
which fulfills His will independent of 
Jesus Christ’s person, as a separate 
entity. The Church, however, is the 
continuation of His existence in the 
promised help of the Spirit: “I am 
with you always, to the close of the 
age.” 

The conception of the Church as 
a “perfect fellowship” serving the pur- 
pose of salvation and her deprecia- 
tion to a mere outward, man-made 
churchbody correspond, but neither 
have anything to do with the Holy 
Scriptures. The Church fulfills her 
intended purpose in the stewardship 
of God’s mysteries (oikonomia ton 
mysterion). The sphere of the Church 
is the Mystery. This corresponds with 
the original starting point of Luther's 
theology, to go back to the Bible’s 
and the Ancient Church’s conception 
of the Mystery, whose fulness the 
theological concept sacramentum is 
unable to contain. The pair of words 
“Word and Sacrament,” used among 
us as self-understood, is awry and apt 
to lead astray. All that is done in the 
Church, her proclamation, the admin- 
istration of the Sacraments, all her 
activities, all the way to organization 
and work of charity, is part of the 
pneumatic Church’s mystery-character. 
The description of the primitive 
Christian congregation, “They devoted 
themselves to the apostles’ teaching 
and fellowship, the breaking of bread 
and the prayers” (Acts 2:42), shows 
that the unfolding of all these forms 
of life always belongs to the reality 
as well as the oneness of the Church. 

“Perhaps one of the decisive ques- 
tions confronting Protestantism in the 
immediate future may be whether it 
will be possible to bring the evangeli- 
cal Service closer to the completeness 
intended by Luther as well as by 
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Calvin, that is, to abolish the absurd 
separation of sermon and Sacrament 
and to restore the natural order of 
togetherness. 


“Teaching, also as pure doctrine, 
will in itself not be equal to what 
God does in speaking His Word. 
Teaching as such cannot be the endow- 
ment of the hearer with the Holy 
Spirit. It cannot be his awakening to 
faith or even his preservation and 
furthering therein. It cannot be his 
conversion. Teaching as such cannot 
lead Jesus Christ upon the plain. It 
cannot bring His Kingdom into being, 
still less build it. It cannot bring 
about the occurrence of communion 
between God and man in its reality. 
Whoever expects things like these of 
it, expects too much, then perhaps to 
expect too little of it nevertheless. 

“That this reservation is imposed 
upon the teaching of the Gospel, upon 
the human word in the sermon, may 
become obvious particularly when it is 
realized that the recte administrare 
sacramenta does not stand idly and 
superfluously beside the pure docere 
evangelium.” (Karl Barth, Kirchliche 
Dogmatik 1, 2 8.852/53.) 

“The independent preaching ser- 
vice, which loses its hidden relation to 
the Communion service, can scarcely 
be protected from a rationalization of 
its content and form.” (Peter Brunner, 
Lehre vom Gottesdienst, Leiturgia |, 
P. 185.) 

However, we are far removed from 
the completeness of the Service, now 
as ever. The labor expended on agenda 
and orders of service threatens to re- 
main fruitless, because ministers and 
congregations deny themselves this 
spiritual necessity. 

The Church is able to fulfill this 
task only when she herself is native 
to the sacramental area. Under the 
present circumstances the demand for 
a regular complete Service asks fat 
too much, because the presupposition 
of sacramental action must first be 
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regained by both pastors and congre- 
gations. 

A great number of our congrega- 
tions are in truth mission congrega- 
tions, unable to bear the complete 
Service, even though they insist ever 
so much that they have attained spiri- 
tual majority. On the other hand, the 
objective of a complete Service dare 
not be abandoned. 

Regarding the teaching of the 
Frankfurt preachers on the Lord's 
Supper, Luther said in 1532: “There- 
fore they cause the Lord’s Supper to 
lie waste (deserted by men) and train 
the people so that they live and die 
(dahin fahren und sterben) without 
Sacrament and say: what good is the 
Sacrament to me—it is plain bread 
and wine—for I have Christ’s body 
and blood spiritually in the heart” 
(WA 30, III, 560). (Brunner, 
Grundlegung des Abendmahlsge- 
spraechs §.26, Anm.20.) 

The situation of the whole Church, 
however, is not very far from “the 
Lord’s Supper lies waste,” not because 
the teaching regarding the Sacrament 
is false, but because the necessity and 
the meaning of the Sacrament, dis- 
tinct from the proclamation, is no 
longer maintained and understood. 
What good is it to arrange official 
theological discussions of the teaching 
of the Lord’s Supper, when even the 
most correct orthodoxy did not know 
how to keep alive the sacramental 
character of the Church and of her 
proclamation! ? 

b) The Christian Service is more 
than a function of the Church (beside 
and outside of others); for the Church 
is essentially a product of the Service 
and only by proceeding from it does 
she unfold her legitimate activity in 
missionizing proclamation and diaco- 
nal service of love. The inner unity of 
all the Church's activity toward God 
and the world finds its most compre- 
hensive expression in the eucharistic 
celebration. It is sacramentum (mysti- 
cal giving of God to man) and at the 


same time sacrificium (giving of faith 
to God), and it has its name Mass 
because from here the members of the 
Church are sent out into the world. 
All activity of the “services” and asso- 
ciations in our day belongs to the task 
of the Church herself. It is bound to 
lose its meaning when separated from 
its center, the Service of the Church. 

The concern is not for “beautiful,” 
“rich” or antiquarian Services. Noth- 
ing can or dare be strived for but 
the necessary fulness of God’s very 
Word and of worship. The favorite 
word of the Protestant “simplicity” in 
the performance of the Service must 
not mislead to this: that an accented 
poverty and scantiness, a deficiency in 
beauty and surge, darken and vitiate 
the inner riches and the joyousness of 
the Gospel. 

2. The exercise of the stewardship 
in regard to the Service, not worldly 
forms of law, determines the criteria 
in the formation of churchly laws. 

To be and remain the Church, the 
Church must guard her independence 
in a threefold manner: 

in the manner of her thinking, 
whose rational apprehension must be 
supported and corrected by the spiri- 
tual experience, 

in her liturgical performance, for 
which neither esthetic nor pedagogical 
points of view are decisive, 

in her regulations, which are con- 
stantly exposed to danger by imitation 
of political forms of law. 

This does not exclude the unavoid- 
able connection with the surrounding 
world’s forms of thought and life. 

The Service, at the same time, de- 
termines the criteria in the formation 
of churchly laws. From the correlation 
of God’s Word and the confession of 
the congregation there follows, with 
the fundamental criterion of the Ser- 
vice, also the fundamental criterion of 
the churchly order: the opposite posi- 
tion of office and congregation. Every 
one-sided domination of the office 
over the congregation as well as the 
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domination by the congregation over 
the office is thereby eliminated. This 
fundamental principle, in which we 
agree with the Ancient and with the 
Greek Church, was never completely 
abandoned by the Lutheran Church, 
but it has not been defended with 
adequate clarity and conclusiveness as 
the Church’s truly fundamental criter- 
ton, because of a false appraisal of 
what is considered “outward order,” 
or because the churchly office has been 
narrowed to the office of preaching. 
Whoever takes his stand on this prin- 
ciple cannot submit to any and every 
ordinance the Church and her govern- 
ment choose to impose. 


The knowledge that there is neither 
a liturgy nor a system of church 
government that is necessary to salva- 
tion (also no formulation of the doc- 
trine, of course, that is necessary to 
salvation) does not free from the 
obligation to search in all these spheres 
for the correct, that is, the suitable, 
and to rule out everything that is not 
in conformity with the content of the 
Gospel. 

3. “We can participate in the build- 
ing of the Church only when we 
ourselves are Church.” 

This knowledge obliges one to keep 
oneself open to spiritual experiences 
and to pass these on, instead of de- 
basing them to theoretical assertions. 
The Church lives by the performance 
of the Service and we with her. 
Spiritual exercise, inner collecting of 
self and active obedience are required 
here. This knowledge compels us to 
place ourselves and others under the 
truth we have come to know. In all 
this we are not dealing with things 
that may be done but also left undone 
if they are inconvenient to us of 
objectionable to others. 

For decades the theologians have 
racked their brains over the problem 
of the sermon; 

For a long time the sermon reaches 
only limited circles of the baptized 
Christians; 
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An inflation of the spoken word 
has infinitely depreciated it; 

Long ago it was realized that the 
discourse directed alone to the intel- 
lect does not reach the deeper strata 
of man—and therefore not the whole 
man; 

According to the Scriptures much 
more is commanded the disciples than 
can be done in the sermon— 

nevertheless many pastors and con- 
gregations cling to the unconditional 
preeminence of the sermon, like 
drowning men to the last piece of 
wreckage, and with this depreciate all 
else, Sacrament, worship, and the full 
riches of gracious gifts which were 
still realities to the Primitive and to 
the Ancient Church. They believe that 
if more is required, this will lead to 
work-righteousness, arbitrariness, res- 
toration of forms long dead, in short, 
into a sea of moot questions. 

In most congregations the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Supper is not the 
highest point and the goal of the 
Service but an appendage. The cele- 
bration has lost almost completely its 
character of communion, as well. The 
congregation has accustomed itself to 
being dismissed when the Service of 
the Sacrament begins—as were the 
catechumens in the Ancient Church. 
The majority of the confirmed Christ- 
ians draws back from the Presence 
of the Lord as from an uncomfortable 
reality. 

The distribution appears in reality 
to be the communication of indivi- 
duals, who indeed receive solemnly, 
but in which the congregation does 
not participate. There is a hesitance 
to be present, as though this were an 
improper intrusion upon a purely per- 
sonal transaction. To the great major- 
ity the Sacrament is and will remain 
a venerable but abstruse and unneces- 
sary action, from which one therefore 
stands aloof out of honesty. While 
turning away from the isolated activity 
of the Roman priest at the altar, we 
must at the same time guard against 
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our own activity here being under- 
stood as essentially a reception by the 
individual which does not unite with 
the congregation and the whole 
Church. This is a result of the mis- 
taken idea which regards intellectual 
instruction as sufficient. A grave fault 
of the Church is that she has done 
more to close than to open the way 
to participation in the Sacrament. 
Here is the real source of the lack of 
communion within the Church, and 
of her members spiritual want. 


The sternly restricted celebration of 
the Mass in the Ancient Church had 
a missionary character. A spurious 
separation of the inwardness of faith 
from the outward nature of the 
Church has deprived the Church of 
the transition from within to without 
and therewith of the binding power. 
All this can be recaptured only by 
cautious introduction and by designed 
education in the proper use of the 
Sacrament. 

(To be continued) 
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Saints’ Days in the Lutheran Calendar 


Delvin E. Ressel 








Of the Worship of Saints they teach that the memory of saints may be 
set before us, that we may follow their faith and good works. . 
—Augsburg Confession, Article XXI 








ALL SAINTS’ DAY (November 1) 


Note: This important festival has an in- 
teresting history. As early as the fourth cen- 
tury, a Feast of All Martyrs was celebrated 
at Syrian Antioch on the first Sunday after 
Pentecost. Apparently, this was also the 
usage at Rome for a time. In the seventh 
century, Pope Boniface IV accepted from 
the Byzantine Emperor Phocas the Roman 
Pantheon, which in 27 B.C. had been built 
in honor of Augustus and dedicated to all 
the Roman gods. Boniface IV transformed 
the Pantheon into a Christian basilica and 
rededicated it on May 13, A.D. 610 in 
honor of Saint Mary and All Martyrs. A 
great number of holy relics are supposed to 
have been translated from the catacombs to 
the newly dedicated church at that time. 
Consequently, at Rome for some time there- 
after the Feast of All Martyrs was cele- 
brated on May 13. In A.D. 835 Pope Gre- 
gory IV transferred the Feast of All Mar- 
tyrs to November 1. Finally, Pope Gregory 
VII (d. 1085) transferred the anniversary 
of the rededicated Pantheon to November 
1 and expanded the Feast from All Martyrs 
to All Saints. Dr. Luther D. Reed remarks: 
“All Saints’ Day through the centuries be- 
came exceedingly popular with pilgrims. 
After the Reformation the Lutherans (in 
many parts of Germany and generally in 
Scandinavia) and the Anglicans continued 
to observe All Saints’ Day, but rejected All 
Souls’ Day because of its unscriptural im- 
plications. The propers, in point of har- 
mony, depth of sentiment and poetic beau- 
ty, are unsurpassed by any series in the 
Church's calendar.” 

Oh, How Glorious Is That Kingdom: 
Wherein All the Saints Do Rejoice 
with Christ! 

They Are Clothed with White Robes: 
And Follow the Lamb Withersoever 
he Goeth. 

The glory of this festival is inde- 
scribable. In every Holy Mass we con- 
fess: “I believe in one holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.” But on All 
Saints’ Day we are privileged to see 
the entire Church as the Mystical Body 
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of Christ and to celebrate her sure des- 
tiny of eternal glory with all of our 
fellow members. Like His physical 
Body, the Mystical Body of Christ can- 
not be divided. Temporarily, but only 
temporarily, a difference of degree 
exists between the two great segments 
that we call the Church Triumphant 
and the Church Militant. However, 
these could no more be two churches 
than there could be two bodies of 
Christ. “There is one body, and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling; One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all” (Ephe- 
sians 4:4-6). Because the temporary 
barrier of death conceals a great part 
of the Mystical Body of Christ from 
our physical sight, today’s Celebration 
unveils to our spiritual view first that 
triumphant part, then the still militant 
part, and finally combines both in one 
act of worship before the Throne and 
the Lamb. That is the glory of All 
Saints’ Day. 

In the Epistle for today, Saint John 
the Divine takes us by the hand to the 
open door of heaven and gives us a 
glimpse of the Church Triumphant. 
We are in the narthex of the heavenly 
basilica. At the far end towers the 
great throne, upon it God the Father. 
Before the throne is the golden altar, 
upon it the Lamb as it had been slain 
but now glorified—Our Blessed Re- 
deemer. What do we now see and 
hear? Saint John tells us: After this I 
beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all 
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nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands: And 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Salva- 
tion to our God which sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb. And 
all the angels stood round about the 
throne, and about the elders and the 
four living ones, and fell before the 
throne on their faces, and worshipped 
God, saying, Amen: Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and honor, and power, and might, be 
unto our God for ever and ever. Amen 
(the Epistle for today). Not only the 
faithful who have gone before us with 
the Sign of Faith, but also all the holy 
angels are fellow members with us of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. This is 
only one of the canticles which fill the 
great halls of the temple of God. We 
hear many new doxologies, such as the 
stirring “Dignus Est Agnus”: 

“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive power and riches and wis- 
dom: and strength and honor and 
glory and blessing. 

“Blessing and honor and glory and 
power be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne: and unto the Lamb forever 
and ever. 

“Great and marvelous are Thy 
works, Lord God Almighty: just and 
true are Thy ways, Thou King of 
saints. 

“Who shall not fear Thee, O Lord, 
and glorify Thy name?: for Thou 
only art holy. 

“Praise our God, all ye His servants: 
and ye that fear Him, both small and 
great. 

“Alleluia! for the Lord God Omni- 
potent reigneth: Alleluia, Alleluia! 
Amen.” 

As we view this glorious worship, 
one of the elders asks and answers the 
all-important question: 

What are these which are arrayed in 
white robes? and whence come they? 
... These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed 


their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and 
serve him day and night in his temple: 
and he that sitteth on the throne shall 
dwell among them. They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more; 
neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any beat. For the Lamb which is 
in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters: and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes 
(the Epistle for today). Here is the 
only red blood that whitens; here is 
the only Lamb that shepherds! This is 
our destiny! Let us, therefore, set our 
affection on things above, not on 
things on the earth, for “Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them 
that love him” (1 Corinthians 2:9). 

For a view of the Church Militant 
we must return to the earth. The con- 
trast will not shock or dismay us now. 
We see this part of the Mystical Body 
of Christ as a great procession of 
cross-bearers, over-shadowed by the 
one great Cross which goes on before. 
In the Holy Gospel Our Lord describes 
these cross-bearers, pronounces them 
blessed, and gives the reason for their 
blessedness in each instance: 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for 
they shall be called the children of 
God. 

Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
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theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are ye, when men shall re- 
vile you and persecute you, and shall 
say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. 

Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for 
great is your reward in heaven: for so 
persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you (the Holy Gospel for 
today). 

Here are three facts that distinguish 
the Church Militant: her spiritual dis- 
position, her attitude toward the 
world, and the world’s attitude toward 
her. Spiritually, members of Our Lord’s 
Mystical Body on earth mourn their 
own impoverishment before God, hun- 
ger and thirst for the righteousness 
that alone avails before God, and 
strive for that purity in heart which 
has been promised the beatific vision. 
Over against the unbelieving world 
they are meek, merciful, and act as 
peacemakers. For this spiritual dis- 
position and charitable attitude, how- 
ever, they are persecuted and vilified 
by the godless world. But in and 
through it all they rejoice and are ex- 
ceeding glad, for here is the infallible 
promise that every temporary defici- 
ency will be permanently remedied 
and that their reward of grace will be 
great in heaven. This description 
forces several questions on visible 
Christendom: (1) What is the real 
significance of the general public ap- 
probation of Christianity commonly 
heard in Western democracies? (2) 
How effective is the relationship be- 
tween the favored and the persecuted 
segments of the Church on earth and, 
in turn, between Christians in each 
segment? (3) What is the proper ex- 
pression of the relationship of all 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ to all their fellow members? 
(4) In short, are the particular sys- 
tems and doctrinal formulations of 
separated Christian groups still ave- 
nues of rapprochment, or have they 
become shields for complacency? 
Meditate on the twelfth chapter of St. 
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Paul's First Letter to the Corinthians. 

These questions become still more 
pressing when, in this Celebration, we 
visualize the entire Church in heaven 
and on earth worshipping the Lamb 
that was slain and has redeemed all 
His followers to God by His blood out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation. Our very liturgy 
breathes a universal spirit today, even 
as it was born of universal Christian 
experience. At the beginning of the 
service the Imtroit strikes the great 
chord: 

A great multitude which no man 
could number stood before the throne 
and before the Lamb: clothed with 
white robes and with palms in their 
hands; 

And cried with a loud voice, saying: 
Salvation to our God which sttteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 

Ps. Rejoice in the Lord, O ye right- 
cous; for praise is comely for the 
upright. 

There follows the surpassingly beau- 
tiful Collect: 

O Almighty God, who hast knit to- 
gether Thine elect in one communion 
and fellowship in the Mystical Body of 
Thy Son Christ, our Lord, grant us 
grace so to follow Thy blessed saints in 
all virtuous and godly ling that we 
may come to those unspeakable joys 
which Thou has prepared for those 
who unfeignedly love Thee... . 

The great Epistle opens our eyes to 
the unseen part of the congregation 
worshipping in glory. 

The Gradual takes us back down the 
steps from these celestial heights and 
prepares us for the visible part of the 
congregation again: 

Oh, fear the Lord, ye His saints: for 
there is no want to them that fear 
Him. 

V. They that seek the Lord: shall 
not want any good thing. Alleluia! 
Alleluia! 

V. Come unto Me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden: and I will gwe 
you rest. Alleluia! 
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The Holy Gospel pictures the faith- 
ful on earth more closely, showing us 
the reason for their temporary suffer- 
ing but also for their inevitable 
triumph. 

In some rites there is a Proper 
Preface in the Eucharistic Prayer, ad- 
ding another note to the grand har- 
mony: 

W ho, in the multitude of Thy saints, 
hast compassed us about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses that we, rejotcing 
in thew fellowship, may run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us, 
and together with them, may recewe 
the crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. 

Then follows the introduction to 
the Sanctus, more deeply significant 
today than on any other day in the 
Christian Year: 

Therefore with angels and arch- 
angels and with all the company of 
heavem we laud and magnify Thy 
glorious name, evermore praising 
Thee... 

Perhaps more than any other feast 
or festival in the calendar, All Saints’ 
Day calls for the restoration of the 
full Eucharistic Prayer in the pure 
spirit of the primitive Church. Here 
thanksgiving is made for all saints, 
the faithful on earth rejoice in the 


Communion of Saints, remember be- 
fore God those who have gone be- 
fore them with the Sign of Faith, 
and pray for the eternal fellowship 
with the Holy Apostles, Martyrs, and 
all saints. 

And finally, in the Holy Commun- 
ion, the climax of this Celebration, 
the unity of the Mystical Body of 
Christ is sealed anew. For just as, in 
the words of the Formula of Concord, 
Christ dwells also bodily in us in the 
Holy Supper by the communication 
of His flesh, so His Holy Body also 
joins us more closely with those in 
heaven and on earth who are already 
united with Him. In this moment All 
Saints’ Day becomes more than a 
commemoration; it becomes, in fact 
and consciously, worship in and with 
the holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church! 

O Almighty God, who hast knit to- 
gether Thine elect in one communion 
and fellowship in the Mystical Body 
of Thy Som Christ, our Lord, grant us 
grace so to follow Thy blessed saints 
in all virtuous and godly living that 
we may come to those unspeakable 
joys which Thou hast prepared for 
those who unfeignedly love Thee; ... 


—Collect for All Saints’ Day. 


SAINT ANDREW THE APOSTLE’S DAY (November 30) 


Biographical: Greek Andreas, manly. 
Saint Andrew, one of the twelve Apostles, 
was a native of Bethsaida, in Galilee, the 
brother of Saint Peter, hence presumably 
the son of a certain Jonas, or John. Origin- 
ally he shared both the fishing trade and a 
home with his brother. At first he was a 
disciple of Saint John the Baptist, as was 
his fellow Apostle, Saint John the son of 
Zebedee. When these two disciples saw and 
heard their master point to Our Lord with 
the stirring announcement, “Behold the 
Lamb of God!” they followed Jesus of 
Nazareth, and spent the remainder of that 
day with Him. Saint Andrew’s first act after 
this memorable visit was to find his own 
brother and to tell him, “We have found 
the Messias!” Thus Saint Andrew became 
the first personal missionary of Our Lord. 


Like the other future Apostles, Saint An- 
drew returned to his trade for a time. The 
Holy Gospel records his call to the Apos- 
tolate, after Saint John the Baptist’s im- 
prisonment. Very little is related of Saint 
Andrew by the Evangelists. It was he who 
reported the lad with the fishes to Our 
Lord at the feeding of the five thousand 
(Saint John 6:9). It was he, with Saint 
Philip, who introduced certain Greeks to 
Our Lord (Saint John 12:22). He joined 
his brothers and the two sons of Zebedee in 
the request to Our Lord for further infor- 
mation on the predicted destruction of 
Jerusalem (Saint Mark 13:3). Of his sub- 
sequent labors we have no authentic ac- 
count. According to tradition, he labored in 
Sythia, Greece, and Thrace. He is said to 
have suffered martyrdom by crucifixion at 
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Patras in Achaia on a leaning cross which 
has become his symbol and is now known 
as “Saint Andrew’s Cross.” Throughout the 
two days that he hung there, according to 
this account, he did not cease to preach 
Christ crucified. According to further tra- 
dition, his relics were translated from Patras 
to Constantinople on 3 March 357. They 
are now supposed to rest in the church that 
bears his name at Amalfi and his head in 
Saint Peter's, Rome. 


We Have Found the Messias! 


Today we celebrate the last of the 
Saints’ Days in the Church's calendar, 
the day of Saint Andrew the Apostle. 
These holy days are worthy of renewed 
and widespread observance, for we 
are “fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and of the household of God; and are 
built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone” 
(Ephesians 2:19-20). In essence, 
every Saint’s Day is a day of redemp- 
tion. The Celebration prescribed by 
the Church for these days is the Holy 
Eucharist, that is, thanksgiving, in 
which several other elements are 
blended. Indeed, there is much in 
Saint Andrew the Apostle’s Day for 
which to give hearty thanks to our 
God and Lord. 

The chief discernable trait in Saint 
Andrew’s character was a sincerity of 
conviction that produced appropri- 
ately fearless action. His reaction to 
the Baptist’s announcement indicated 
that he had believed the prophets, and 
that he was confidently expecting the 
Redeemer of the world. It is perhaps 
mot too much to say that Saint An- 
drew, as a disciple of Saint John the 
Baptist, was actually searching for the 
promised Messiah. For when the 
divinely ordained Forerunner pro- 
claimed, “Behold the Lamb of God!” 
Saint Andrew was one of the two who 
unhesitatingly began to follow Our 
Lord. To the evangelical question, 
“What seek ye?” these two sagaciously 
and resolutely replied, “Rabbi, where 
dwellest thou?” 

The first result was that Saint An- 
drew spent the remainder of that day 
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in discussion with Our Lord. The sec- 
ond result was that this future Apostle 
immediately found his own brother 
and proclaimed, “We have found the 
Messias!” The great quest was ended; 
Saint Andrew's soul was satisfied. A 
new light shone on his countenance as 
he now returned to Lake Galilee and 
to his boats and nets. But the day 
came when the newly-found Messiah 
found Saint Andrew. Another great 
change was now to take place in Saint 
Andrew’s life. This time he looked up 
from his boats and his nets to see the 
Messiah and to hear Him say: “Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.” Like his colleagues, Saint An- 
drew acted at once, out of deep con- 
viction: “And they straightway left 
their nets, and followed him.” Saint 
Andrew had acted immediately to 
accept the divine call to the Aposto- 
late. Later, at the feeding of the five 
thousand, he was as slow in compre- 
hension as the other Apostles. But, 
with all his pessimism and little faith, 
he at least acted: “There is a lad here, 
which hath five barley loaves, and two 
small fishes: but what are they among 
so many?” (Saint John 6:9). 

Finally, much later, we see his reso- 
lute action in a much better light. It 
is the original Palm Sunday. Our Lord 
had made his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem to keep and to fulfill the 
final Passover. Certain Greeks were 
there who desired to see Our Lord. 
Diffidently, they approached Saint 
Philip and requested an introduction. 
This Apostle hesitated, then consulted 
Saint Andrew. In that moment Saint 
Andrew's own passionate search for 
the Messiah must have recurred in his 
soul all over again. He did not hesi- 
tate. We can well imagine him taking 
his colleague by the hand and relay- 
ing this Gentile request to Our Lord 
Himself. How well Saint Andrew 
seemed to appreciate the Epistle for 
today: There is no difference between 
the Jew and the Greek: for the same 
Lord over all is rich unto all that call 
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upon Him. In short, the Gospel pro- 
duced in Saint Andrew, as in the other 
Apostles, an irrestible compulsion to 
act, to speak of the things he had seen 
and heard. But note that his first act 
after finding the Messiah was imme- 
diately to find his own brother. Saint 
Andrew began his missionary work in 
his own home, in his own family. He 
had to tell his brother. Here is active 
conviction for us all to emulate. In 
fact, it is a fair question whether 
“conviction” without action is real 
conviction. Thank God today for the 
example of Saint Andrew! 


In company with his brother and 
the two sons of Zebedee, Saint An- 
drew lays another tribute on our 
gratitude today. It is now Tuesday of 
the first Holy Week. Our Lord was 
leaving the temple for the last time. 
One of the disciples called His atten- 
tion to the grandeur of the sacred 
structure. Our Lord’s reply was the 
prediction of its utter destruction. 
Thereupon Saint Andrew and _ his 
three colleagues, Saint Peter, Saint 
James, and Saint John, secured a pri- 
vate audience with Our Lord and 
asked: “Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be the sign 
when all these things shall be ful- 
filled?” (Saint Mark 13:3). Our 
Lord replied by delivering His great 
eschatological discourse. Meditate on 
the entire thirteenth chapter of the 
Gospel according to Saint Mark. Note 
particularly one of the signs preceding 
the end and Our Lord’s Parousia: 
“The Gospel must first be published 
among all nations” (Saint Mark 
13:10). Then turn to the Epistle for 
today: But I say, Have they mot 
heard? Yes, verily, their sound went 
into all the earth, and their words 
unto the ends of the world (Romans 
10:15). 

To the printed Word of God there 
have now been added radio and tele- 
vision. Have they not heard? Is not 
this sign of Our Lord’s return well 
nigh fulfilled? Thank God for this 


discourse given by Our Lord in an- 
swer to Saint Andrew's question. How 
appropriate on this day at the end of 
the Christian Year. Thank God also 
for the clarifying Epistle for today 
which establishes the Word of God 
as one of the Means of Grace: Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God (Romans 10: 17). 
The question for us is: How sensitive 
are we to this sign and to this Means 
of Grace? 

But finally, the most important 
word in any Celebration is the word 
that Our Lord speaks. In the Holy 
Gospel we hear Him say: “Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men” 
(Saint Matthew 4:19). There is the 
one formula for a successful ministry! 
Fishers we are to be, not of fish 
which die but of men who become 
spiritually alive in the catch. How 
may we achieve this eternal result? 
By following Him! When we do that, 
He makes us successful fishers. Saint 
Andrew followed implicitly, even to 
the cross. Today we are commanded 
to follow at least to the altar, where 
we share His great sacrifice once of- 
fered on the altar of the cross. Here 
is the Food Divine, His own Holy 
Body, and here is the Drink Divine, 
His Precious Blood. These will sus- 
tain us as we follow on, even though 





THE SYMBOL OF ST. ANDREW (Crux 
Decussata) reminds us of the Apostle’s 
death on such a cross. It is also the emblem 
of the beginning and the end of the 
Church Year. 
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He may lead us to our own crosses. 
Should that be our privilege in a new 
day of martyrdom, we will then be 
able to say with Saint Andrew in 
utter finality: We have found the 
Messtas! 

Almighty God, by whose grace Thy 


Apostle Saint Andrew obeyed the call 
of Thy Son Jesus Christ, grant unto us 
also grace to follow Him in heart and 
life; through the same Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord, . . . —Collect for 
Saint Andrew the Apostle’s Day. 


Book Review 


The Survival of the Historic Vestments in the Lutheran Church after 1555. By 
Arthur Carl Piepkorn. St. Louis: School for Graduate Studies, Concordia Sem- 


inary, 1956. 122 pages. $2.00. 


The first of the graduate studies 
published under the auspices of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., is an 
impressive and thoroughly docu- 
mented investigation of the gradual 
decline in the use of the historic 
service vestments in the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession, following the 
Treaty of Augsburg. In the words of 
the author, the purpose of the paper 
is threefold: 

“(1) To reduce the statements 
that have been made about the 
use of the historic service vest- 
ments to their sources, as far 
as this is possible; (2) To or- 
ganize the accessible material 
in chronological sequence to 
illustrate how and to what ex- 
tent the pre-Reformation ser- 
vice vestments survived in the 
Church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession after 1555; and (3) 
To consider what historic war- 
rant and justification the com- 
binations of stole-and-surplice 
and stole-and-gown may pos- 
sess as normal Lutheran service 
vesture, since they have been 
frequently advocated, widely 
adopted, and even on occasion 
officially endorsed.” 

By its very nature, such a study as 
this is highly technical, entailing hun- 
dreds of references to parochial and 
regional practices over a period of 
four centuries. The author has been 
most thoroughgoing in his efforts to 
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pinpoint the varying use of vestments; 
no less than 370 footnotes in the 122 
pages attest to this fact. 

Because of its technical nature, Dr. 
Piepkorn’s study will not find a place 
in the library of the average church 
member, or even of the average par- 
ish pastor, nor is it intended to do so. 
But for anyone who presumes to 
speak about the use of vestments in 
the church, whether in review of the 
past or recommendation for the fu- 
ture, this book is indispensable. While, 
in Christian liberty, we are not bound 
by the traditions of the past, either 
recent or distant, we nevertheless can- 
not understand ourselves today with- 
out reference to our history. And as 
the current liturgical revival develops, 
with a concomitant interest in the 
restoration of the historic vestments, 
the lessons of history must be taken 
into account. 

The impression that this book gives 
is one of decline, gradual but steady. 
It does not chronicle the restoration 
of the vestments in recent years, being 
concerned only with the survival of 
vestments in an essentially unbroken 
usage. It is in some respects a sad 
story of the inroads made on the his- 
toric usages by meddling civil autho- 
rities, rationalistic churchmen, and a 
protestantizing climate of church life. 
And yet it is also a hopeful and en- 
couraging account, for it makes clear 
that the historic vestments survived 
for much longer periods of time and 
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in far wider areas of the church than 
is commonly supposed. And while the 
use of the vestments reached its low- 
est ebb only a generation or two ago, 
it is clear that the tide is turning. 
The wide usage given to the historic 
vestments by Lutherans of many lands 


and several centuries, as well as the 
support given to their retention by 
some of the most soundly Lutheran 
theologians of the past, should be 
additional reasons why the tide should 
rise rapidly. 

GCS. 


Editorial Correspondence 


CONFIRMATION IN 
SWEDEN 


Karlstadt, Sweden 


Confirmation is one of the most 
important days in the life of the 
Swedish Church. This is the day for 
which the children have longed. This 
is the day on which the proud parents 
and relatives fill the large, often nearly 
empty, churches. 

We were invited to a confirmation 
and first Holy Communion in a small 
town in Varmland. This is an area of 
Sweden noted for native beauty, but 
hardly for vigor of church life. In 
years gone by, it was the area of the 
annual Communion — celebrated on 
the day of first Communion. The 
church usages have only survived in 
rather romantic form (e.g., an install- 
ation procession at which all ten 
priests wore chasubles and the pastor’s 
wife folk costume.) 

But times are changing; As we ap- 
proached the church we noticed the 
birch trees which had been placed 
along the walk. Neder Ulleryd church 
is an old church, dating from the 
13th century and having been redone 
in the 16th, 18th, and 20th centuries. 
As one enters the church, one has 
the feeling that this is a room which 
has been home for part of the family 
of God. On the walls are paintings 
from the 16th and 19th centuries. The 
ceiling has beautiful modern figures 
of the Four Evangelists. The baptismal 
font is ancient. Most imposing of all 
is the 16th century altar. In the center 


is the crucifix with Mary and John. 
Above it is a statue of Christ at the 
post. Around it are the Four Evange- 
lists. Chubby cherubim blow soundless 
horns. Over all is a painting of a clock 
—exhorting all to use time to the best 
advantage. It is the creation of an 
age with quite different aspirations 
than ours. 

The baroque organ sounds from the 
choir gallery and the service begins. 
A priest and deacon celebrate the ser- 
vice, and it is done with great dignity. 
The celebrant wears a beautiful green 
chasuble of modern Swedish design. 
The deacon wears an alb and crossed 
stole. We receive the forgiveness of 
sins and then hear the lovely plain- 
song introit, “Send Thy light and Thy 
truth, may they lead us, may they 
bring us to Thy holy hill.” 

The Mass is a part of life here in 
this church. First the young go for- 
ward to the “altar round” which 
stretches into heaven. Then others 
come to eat of that Bread and drink 
of the One Cup. Before they leave 
the altar the women curtsy and the 
men bow their heads in humble 
thanksgiving. 

The pastor of the church walked 
with us through the lovely Swedish 
landscape after the Mass. He had been 
ordained in America—in the Augus- 
tana Synod. It was in America that he 
had learned to make the sign of the 
cross—from German Lutherans! He 
told us of the sacramental revival in 
Varmland. No longer is Holy Com- 
munion a rarity. In his church it was 
celebrated twice a month. He wished 
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for it at each “High Mass.” We are 
no longer retreating from the position 
of the fathers—we are advancing to 
them. Would that all parts of the 








Lutheran Church might experience the 
power of the life lived at the fountain 
of grace. Orate, fratres! 

John Halborg 


News and Notes 


ACOLYTES’ FESTIVAL 
IN BROOKLYN 


The first of what it is hoped will 
become an annual series of festivals 
for the Altar Boys of New York 
metropolitan parishes was held at the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Brooklyn, on the Feast of St. Michael 
and All Angels. Clergy, acolytes, and 
church members representing about 
15 parishes in New York, northern 
New Jersey, and Long Island, parti- 
cipated in the festivities, which in- 
cluded a procession, sermon, and sol- 
emn celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 
The Rev. Carl Weidmann, head- 
master of Concordia Institute, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. was the preacher, and the 
Rev. Richard Klopf, pastor loci, the 
celebrant. Following the service, lunch 
was served in the parish hall by ladies 
from a number of the participating 
churches. 

Similar festivals could well be or- 
ganized in a number of metropolitan 
areas, and it is to be hoped that read- 
ers of UNA SANCTA will be instru- 
mental in carrying forward the apos- 
tolate to youth in this way. You may 
write to Pastor Klopf at 197 Maujer 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., for detailed 


information. 


FALL RETREAT 


The parish of St. John the Evange- 
list also sponsored a fall retreat for 
clergy, seminarians, and laity, on 
Saturday, October 27. Organized 
around the theme, “The Body of 
Christ,” the retreat studied the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, its meaning, and 
application for unity and community. 
The Rev. Professor Arthur Carl Piep- 
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korn, of Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, delivered a meditation on “The 
Most Venerable Sacrament”, as well 
as being preacher at the Holy Com- 
munion. Another speaker was the Rev. 
Arthur Kreinheder, of the Church of 
Sweden, who discussed, “Life in 
Community.” 

The full day of meditation, study, 
and worship began at 8:00 a.m. with 
the praying of Prime, followed by 
opportunity for private confession and 
absolution. Terce preceded the pro- 
cession and Eucharist, which in turn 
was followed by breakfast in the 
parish hall. After a quiet time and the 
reading of Sext, Pastor Kreinheder 
read his paper and a question period 
ensued. After lunch, the praying of 
None, and a quiet hour, Professor 
Piepkorn gave his meditation. “The 
Chaplet of the Blessed Sacrament” was 
then prayed, and after another quiet 
period, Solemn Vespers and the Itine- 
rarium closed the day. 

Display booths were sponsored by 
UNA SANCTA PRESS, the Fellow- 
ship of St. Augustine, and the St. 
Nicholas Shop of Philadelphia. The 
retreat was blessed with a good 
attendance. 


NEW SERVICE BOOK 
AND HYMNAL 


The Service Book and Hymnal 
which has been under preparation for 
the last 12 years by the Joint Liturgi- 
cal Commission of the National Lu- 
theran Council churches, may be ready 
in time for the Lutheran World 
Federation assembly in Minneapolis 
next summer. This hope was expressed 
by the Rev. Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, 
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president of Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Ill, and a member of the 
Liturgical Commission, in a lecture 
delivered October 2 before the New 
York and New England Pastor’s Con- 
ference of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, meeting at Upsala College, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Speaking on the theme, “The Wor- 
ship Life of the Church—the Liturgy”, 
Dr. Bergendoff pointed out that the 
revised Liturgy is not intended to be 
merely a rewriting of the Common 
Service. Whereas the compilers of the 
Common Service took as one of their 
guiding principles the consensus of 
the historic liturgies of the sixteenth 
century, in the new Service Book 
attention is given to the liturgical 
development of the whole church. 
Accordingly, while the major outlines 
and many of the details of the Com- 
mon Service ate retained in the new 
rite, some major changes will be found 
in the new service, including the an- 
cient litany form of the Kyrie, the 
substitution of the word “catholic” 
for “Christian” in the Creed, and the 
Eucharistic prayer. Each of the above 
alterations will be on a permissive 
basis in the new book, with the pre- 
sent practice allowed to be followed 
where it is desired. 

Three musical settings of the Service 
will be provided in the book. The 
first will be Anglican chant, similar 
to the present Common Service set- 
ting. The second will be in the more 
melodic “Continental” chant, similar 
to that found in the present Scandi- 
navian books, and related to Gregor- 
ian. The third will be a pure plainsong 


setting. Intonations for the minister 
will be given in the second and third 
settings. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Rev. Fred H. Lindemann, 
translator of Credo Ecclesiam, has been 
active in the liturgical revival for the 
past 30 years. He was first chairman 
of the group which later formed the 
Society of St. James, and is the author 
of many books and magazine articles. 
Pastor Lindemann also had a distin- 
guished parish ministry, including the 
building of one of the finest Gothic 
churches in New York City. Subse- 
quent installments of Credo Ecclesiam 
will appear in succeeding issues of 
UNA SANCTA. 


The Rev. Delvin E. Ressel is a 
chaplain of the United States Air 
Force stationed at Keesler Air Force 
Base, Miss. He holds the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. His series of arti- 
cles on the Saints’ Days first appeared 
in the Lutheran Chaplain. 

The Rev. John E. Halborg is pastor 
of Zion Church, Duquesne, Penna. 
Pastor Halborg travelled extensively 
in Germany, Denmark, and Sweden 
this past summer. 


Our All Saints’ cover and the St. 
Andrew symbol are the work of the 
Rev. Richard E, Bloomdall, pastor of 
the Bethel-Trinity parish at Bovey and 
Coleraine, Minn. Pastor Bloomdall has 
done extensive art work for publica- 
tions at Augustana Seminary and for 
the Lutheran Student Association of 
America. 
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